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Nicholas, having little liking for Louis Philippe, derived from the fall of the Orleans dynast}' a personal satisfaction which was shared by Palmerston, still smarting under the defeat of his policy in the vexed question of the "Spanish marriages/' Constitutional governments and national movements, however, appeared to the tsar as direct assaults on the very foundations on which rested his own rule. There were, indeed, indications that revolutionary disturbance might spread to Russia. In spite of the rigors of censorship, Russian liberal and radical circles showed keen interest in European developments. Nicholas's first reaction to the news from Paris was to break diplomatic relations with France and to mass some 400,000 troops along Russia's western border, preparatory to a march to the Rhine. The rapid progress of the revolution and the capitulation of the Austrian and the Prussian governments before the onslaught of radical forces put an end to these bellicose plans. A manifesto of March 14, 1848, written by the tsar himself, dolefully admitted that "rebellion and lawlessness" have engulfed Austria and Prussia and are threatening "our holy Russia." Nicholas called his subjects to rally to the ancient slogan "for faith, tsar, and country," and somewhat unexpectedly closed the manifesto with the ominous but not very clear statement: "God is with us! Understand, ye people, and submit: for God is with us!" This solemn proclamation further embittered relations between St. Petersburg and Paris, but it had no other direct consequences. Although Nicholas was forced to abandon his plans for military intervention in France, he exercised considerable influence upon the course of events. The policy of the St. Petersburg government was primarily directed to the maintenance of Russia's position in Turkey, the suppression of the Polish national movement, the bolstering of Austria, and the preservation in Germany of the status quo established by the treaties of 1815.
The revolution of 1848 infused new strength in the Rumanian national movement. Uprisings directed against both Turkey and Russia broke out in Moldavia and Wallachia, and there was much unrest in Bessarabia. Russia's appointee, Prince Dimitry Bibesco, forced to abdicate, fled to Austria, and revolutionary governments were set up in the Danubian principalities. A Turkish army crossed the Danube and took possession of Bucharest; in July, 1848, Russian troops occupied Moldavia and Wallachia, the administration of the turbulent provinces passing into the hands of Russian military authorities. Rumanian